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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



THE USE OF THE MUSEUM 

DURING the past few years the 
use of the Museum's collections 
by teachers, scholars in public 
and private schools, and crafts- 
men has increased to a gratifying extent. 
This is indicated by the use made of the 
collections of lantern slides, photographs 
and books in the Library, and by the use 
of the study collections of laces and 
textiles, as well as by actual study and 
copying done in the galleries. 

In the matter of lantern slides, chiefly 
representing objects in our own collections, 
6,638 were used between September, 191 1, 
and the same month in the present year, 
by lecturers in the Museum class-room, by 
Dr. Haney in his lectures before the 
teachers in the public schools, by public 
school teachers, by private school teachers, 
and by lecturers in other places, from 
Vermont to Michigan. 

Many prominent firms of decorators 
and manufacturers of tapestries, jewelry, 
silverware, furniture, metalwork, lace, and 
textiles, not only New York houses but 
several out-of-town firms have sent their 
designers to the Museum to copy the 
designs to be found here, and have pur- 
chased large numbers of photographs for 
use in studios and factories. Colleges, 
universities, schools, and teachers of deco- 
ration all over the country have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to add our 
photographs to their collections, and 
many publishers and authors of books on 
cabinet-work, furniture, textiles, gems, 
iron-work, lace, etc., have applied to us 
for material illustrative of these subjects. 
We count it especially significant of the 
recognition of the Museum's desire to 
make its collections practically useful to 
those whose work lies in the making of 
designs for objects of the decorative arts 
that so many individual designers have 
looked to us for help. The number of these 
individual workers in textiles, woodwork, 
pottery, and metals has been increased 
greatly since the opening of the collections 
of the decorative arts given by Mr. Morgan 
and arranged with earlier accessions in the 
Wing of Decorative Arts in 1910. 



EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE 
MUSEUM: A REVIEW 

THE keynote of the present era 
in the history of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, as in 
that of museums generally, has 
been educational efficiency. " It has be- 
come well recognized in recent years," 
as someone has said, "that the under- 
taking of a museum does not cease with 
the collection and exhibition of works of 
art. It has to make them intelligible 
and attractive to the public." 

In confining this statement to the recent 
history of this Museum, we must not 
overlook the evident aim and real accom- 
plishment of the Museum authorities in 
earlier years. The Trustees had been at 
the outset predisposed by their own 
conception of a museum of art, as well 
as pledged by their charter, to make the 
most of the opportunity offered them of 
becoming an educational force in the city. 
From the first they furnished free tickets 
of admission to the students of Cooper 
Union, the Art Students' League, and the 
Brooklyn Art Association, and other 
students of art. Recognition of the value 
of educational work is also evident in the 
following paragraph from the Annual 
Report submitted in May, 1875: "The 
Museum has had its effect for good. 
Several schools have introduced the history 
and principles of the fine arts into their 
courses of education. Teachers, accom- 
panied by scholars, frequently visit the 
Museum to examine illustrations of the 
immediate subjects of their study, and 
large numbers of young persons are among 
the most frequent visitors and the most 
careful students of works of art." 

No review of the educational work of 
the Museum would be complete without 
a brief statement concerning the Art 
Schools of the Museum, for from 1880 to 
1894 the Museum conducted schools of 
its own. It is true that these suffered 
many vicissitudes, being carried on under 
several different managements in a number 
of different places, finally occupying rooms 
in the basement of the Museum itself; 
it is equally true that they exerted a 
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